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Personally Cond ucted Excursions 


occupying superior Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars 
completely equipped, run through without change 
via Southern Pacific and connecting lines « « 


San Francisco -- Los Angeles to Washington 


VIA EL PASO, SAN ANTONIO, NEW ORLEANS, ATLANTA 


San Francisco -- Los Angeles to Cincinnati 


VIA EL PASO, SAN ANTONIO, NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE 


San Francisco - Los Angeles to Chicago 


VIA EL PASO, SAN ANTONIO, NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, CAIRO 
VIA EL PASO, FORT WORTH, TEXARKANA, ST. LOUIS 
VIA EL PASO, FORT WORTH, TOPEKA, KANSAS CITY 


Los Angeles - San Francisco to Chicago 


VIA SACRAMENTO, OGDEN, PUEBLO, KANSAS CITY 

VIA SACRAMENTO, OGDEN, COLORADO SPRINGS, KANSAS CITY 
VIA SACRAMENTO, OGDEN, DENVER, OMAHA 

VIA SACRAMENTO, OGDEN, CHEYENNE, OMAHA 


Los Angeles - San Francisco to Minneapolis 


VIA SACRAMENTO, OGDEN, DENVER, OMAHA 


San Francisco - Los Angeles to St. Paul 


VIA EL PASO, FORT WORTH, KANSAS CITY 


San Francisco to St. Louis 


VIA SACRAMENTO, OGDEN, DENVER, KANSAS CITY 


Portland to Chicago 


VIA SACRAMENTO, OGDEN, CHEYENNE, OMAHA 


All Personally Conducted Excursions 10 and from California Southern Pacific 





The Newest and Nattiest Train on the Road 


BETWEEN 


Los Angeles, St. LOUIS ana Chicago 


Is THE 


PACIFIC COAST LIMITED 


It is gas lighted, steam heated and vestibuled throughout. Carries Composite, 
Compartment, Double-drawing-room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. 
Runs via El Paso, Ft. Worth and Texarkana. 


A Summer Route for Winter Travel 


Southern Pacific—Texas and Pacific—St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern— 
Chicago & Alton Railways; any agent of these lines will reserve 
accommodations and tell you all about it. 

Annex Sleeping Car through without change between San Francisco and Chicago. 


From San Francisco From Los Angeles 
Monday and Thursday. Tuesday and Friday. 
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Interesting Publications exc 2e-- 





‘THE passenger department of the Southern Pacific Company issues a great variety of 

beautiful and instructive literature descriptive of the resorts, products and industries of 
the states traversed by their lines and has for circulation many other publications issued 
by states, counties and cities. A partial list is given below. If you are interested in any 
particular feature write to the nearest agent of the Southern Pacific for a copy of the 


publication bearing on the subject. * 


California in [iniature, is a 12-page folder remarkable not 
for the information it gives, but for the investigation it sug- 
gests by the brief reference to the most prominent institu- 
tions, scenes, objects and resorts in California. It is a sort 
of appetizer to the wealth of good things contained in the 
larger and more comprehensive publications. 


B-The New Arizona, a pocket pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages, illustrated with half-tone engravings, tells you in 
terse paragraphs under graphic sub-heads all about the 
wonderful territory, and more particularly about the Gila 
and Salt River Valleys. The stock raiser, the fruit grower, 
the invalid, the miner and the tourist are interested in this 
meaty little publication. 


A California Fairy. A fanciful tale of the famous Sunset 
Limited vestibuled train, in which — and elfin sprites 
are the heroes and heroines. Handsomely illustrated and 
printed in colors. It is something to be treasured for its 
beauty alone. 


A-Resources of California, contains 144 pages of closely 
printed information concerning the Golden State. Each 
county is presented separately, and under sub-heads Topo- 
graphy, Soils, Climate, Irrigation, Agriculture, Dairying, 
Stock Raising, Ship Building, Minerals, Land Values, Manu- 
factures, etc, are exhaustively treated. The book was 
issued from the State printing office by authority of the 
Legislature in 1893, and cannot therefore be classed as a 
recent publication. It is nevertheless worthy the perusal of 
all who are interested in California. 


B-The Battle of Castle Crags, by Joaquin Miller; sixteen 
pages, isa thrilling narrative of a battle between the Indians 
and pioneers, which occurred in the early days near where 
the famous mountain resort on the Shasta Route, Castle 
Crag, is now located. A number of beautiful half-tone en- 
gravings embellish the pages. 


a-California, the Land of Promise, is a book of 167 pages, 
containing thirty-two papers over the autograph signatures 
of their authors. The list includes some of the foremost 
men in California, who are recognized as authority on the 
subjects of which they write. The Mining and Minerals of 
California, by Chas. G. Yale; Raisin Growing, by Col. Wm. 
Forsyth; The Culture of the Olive, by Elwood Cooper ; The 
Status of Religious Thought in California, by Horatio Steb- 
bins, D. D. Citrus Culture, by I. N. Hoag; Scenic Califor- 
nia, by John Muir, and The Past and Present Status of 
Education in California, by Prof. Martin Kellogg, President 
of the State University, are representative papers. Others 
include Forests, Dairying, Poultry Raising, Sheep Hus- 
bandry, Sugar Beets, Fruit Canning, Climatology, Wine 
Industry, Transportation, etc., etc. The book covers a wide 
range, and is perhaps one of the most comprehensive as 
well as authorative publications ever issued on California. 
It is published by the State Board of Trade. 


n-Vamos 4 México, is a graphic portrayal of the charac- 
teristics of our sister republic to the south, and the cities 
along the line traversed by the Sunset Eagle Pass Route to 
the capital city. It containsa portrait of President Diaz and 
numerous half-tone engravings of typical scenes. 


The Coast Country of Texas, is a small sixteen-page 
folder laden with concrete facts and information for the 
agriculturist concerning southeastern Texas. 


B-Semi-Tropic California, is a 48-page booklet descriptive 
of Southern California; profusely illustrated; contains 
map; list of family and tourist hotels in Los Angeles; 
itineraries of the favorite excursions; table of single and 
round trip rates to all points in Southern California reached 
by the Southern Pacific Company and blank leaves for 
memoranda. 
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B-The Sportsman at Del [lonte is the title of a book af- 
fording accurate information as to the possibilities in the 
way of hunting and fishing in the vicinity of Monterey. 
Written by a sportsman for sportsmen. Beautifully illus- 
trated and containing accurate maps. 


A-Through Storyland to Sunset Seas. Over two hundred 
pages. An interesting story of a trip from New Orleans to 
Portland, Oregon. Abounds in beautiful illustrations and 
faithfully portrays the varying scenes and historic features 
of the route. Elegantly printed, with copious marginal 
notes, it isa work of distinct literary and artistic merit. 


Sunset Library, is a series of small pocket booklets of 
from eight to thirty-two pages each, under titles as follows: 
No. 1, Old Absinthe House; No. 2, Vendetta Alley; No. 3, 
The French Opera; No. 4, New Orleans and Jts Old Curiosity 
Shops. These set forth in attractive form some of the quaint 
features of the olden days, reminders of which still exist in 
the Crescent City. The title of No.5 is Nit! Nit is a collec- 
tion of humerous stories supposedly related by various 
pr Wt railway officials, whose identity is thinly veiled 

y whimsical orthography. The titles of No. 6, The Opal- 
Eyed Aztecs; No. 7, The Vesper Bell of the Pecos, and No. 8, 
The White Indians, a Tale of the Yaqui country, sufficiently 
suggest their contents, which are more than ordinarily in- 
teresting tales of wierd adventure. No. 9, A Matter of 
Health, treats of the climatic advantages of Western Texas 
in general, and of the locality of Marfa in particular. 


B-Indio, a paper by Dr. Walter Lindley, reprinted from the 
New York Medical Record, twelve pages, four full-page 
half-tone illustrations. Dr. Lindley describes the remark- 
able climatic and atmospheric features of Indio on the Colo- 
rado Desert and indicates the benefits to be derived by 
persons suffering from bronchial or nervous diseases. 


B-A Del Monte Souvenir, descriptive of the beauties of 
Hotel Del Monte. An artistic pamphlet of about thirty-two 
pages, with exquisitely embellished text, illustrated with 
the daintiest of half-tones. 


Folders. Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, The Geysers of Lake 
County, Pacific Grove and Monterey Bay Resorts, Santa 
Cruz Mountains and Shasta Resorts, and Bartlett Springs 
are represented by illustrated folders, giving concise infor- 
mation as to the features, hotel accommodations of, and 
rates and routes to these noted resorts. ' 


A-The Pacific Northwest, a book of 128 pages, presents 
the attractions of the States of Oregon and Washington, in 
agriculture, horticulture, timber lands and fisheries. It is 
published by the Pacific Northwest Immigration Board, and 
illustrated with full page half-tone engravings. 


Chronological History of the Spanish-American War is 
given in a neat vest pocket folder of 14 pages. 


Habla V. Espanol? (Do you speak Spanish?) Is the in- 
terrogation appearing on a 12-page folder in which a care- 
fully selected list of phrases in most frequent use, is given in 
English and Spanish with the Spanish pronunciation in- 
tervening. The arrangement is very convenient and it 
should prove of value to those whose business or pleasure 
necessitates intercourse with the Spanish speaking people 
with whom we have recently become so closely associated. 


Miscellaneous. Supplementing the above publications 
are a great number ofsmall booklets, folders and leaflets is- 
sued by hotels and resorts relative to the accommodations 
and attractions of their respective establishments. Among 
them booklets issued by Arcadia Hotel, Santa Monica; Paso 
Robles Hotel, Paso Robles; Arlington Hotel, Santa Barbara; 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado; Castle Crag, Shasta County, 
and many others. 


ow to Obtain Chem. 


Any of the above publications will be sent on application to agents of the Southern Pacific Company named 
in Sunset. For publications prefixed A, send six cents in stamps; for those prefixed B, send two cents in stamps. 
All others listed above without prefix will be sent free postage prepaid. 
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CHRONICLES OF A HIGHWAY. 


EL NUEVO CAMINO REAL. 


MMEDIATELY following the discovery of 
l America by Columbus, the maritime energy of 
Spain laid the treasures of new worlds at her feet. 
From the Western Continent, the Philippines and 
China, galleon in the wake of galleon entered the 
home ports laden to water line with freightage not 
less precious than gold, silver and pearis, and dur- 
ing the latter half of that first century of commercial 
imperialism, to these treasures, that were syn- 
onyms of priceless worth, from the Philippines, 
was also added their equally valued spices, and the 
silks of Cathay. 

It is small wonder the credulous and romance- 
loving subjects of Ferdinand and Isabella and of 
the emperors who succeeded them, seeing the enor- 
mous wealth accruing to the treasury from the 
royal tenth, and listening to the insane vaporings 
of returning adventurers, should become inflamed 
with a belief that all unexplored lands are El 
Dorados. 

Soldiers of fortune, led on by mingled cupidity 
and love of adventure, easily saw the shimmer of 
gold interlaced with California’s sunset rays. 
Devoted sons of the church, prelates, priests and 
monkish fraters, also felt a call (theirs a divine one) 
to these new fields of paganism, where souls were 
to be rescued, and perhaps a saintly immortality, 
the reward of martyrdom. 





Westward! 
Westward turn- 
ed every prow, 
each voyager in- 
tent to supply 
his special need ; 
to the stalwart 
and impecun- 
ious, conflicts, 
dangers, intrigue 
andpelf; topriest 
and frater, hun- 
ger and thirst, 
toil and strifes, 
and the rewards 
of paradise. An 
amusing side- 
light on the 
scene relates to 
a distinguished citizen of Porto Rico (Spanish then, 
but not so Spanish now). Juan Ponce de Leon, ex- 
Governor, wealthy beyond dreams of avarice (in 
those golden days an ex-Governor should be 
wealthy) on his hacienda, having all things else, 
would have youth to enjoy them. He was credibly 
informed a fountain existed to the westward, its wa- 
ters equal to the changing of ‘‘any old thing”’ into 
pristine beauty. If money could reveal this fountain 





The Alamo. 


Casa Grande Ruins. 
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Indio. 


his treasure had found a fitting purpose. He had 
aged in its gathering; youth should come with the 
spending of it. And so it was, with ships (three of 
them), men-at-arms and pomp and circumstance, he 
landed on the coast of Florida (so named by him) 
and for weary, hopeful months treaded its ever- 
glades vainly, except in so far as increase of knowl- 
edge may bea factor in success. Thence pushing 
westward into the fountain-promising recesses of 
borderless pine forests and ending all earthly 
quests, under hand of Indian assassin, before he 
had learned the ‘‘fountain of youth’? sends its 
sparkling waters into Sunset sunshine. The tragi- 
cal end of this comedy was in 1521. 

To the lower Mississippi and New Orleans in 
turn came De Soto in 1541 and in 1682 the chival- 
rous La Salle, the one to find sepulture in the 
Father of Waters, the other on banks of Trinity in 
Texas. 

Later came the hardy and picturesque Acadians 
from inhospitable Nova Scotia. These have made 
the lichen-draped cypresses of Mermenteau and 
Calcasieu known to all the world through poesy of 
Longfellow, and romancing dialect prose of inimita- 
ble G. W. Cable. 

Memories of Jean Lafitte, the Buccaneer, since 
1812-14 have lingered about the bayous of Louisiana, 
the Teche, Atchafalaya and waters 
other than Barataria have thrilled 
to strokes of his marauding oars. 

In 1528 a remnant of ill-starred 
expedition of Narvaez is cast upon 
the shores of Texas and the mem- 
bers of it, as the world’s custom 
then was, at once reduced to slav- 
ery. Six years later, led by Cabeza 
de Vaca, four of them escape and 
start for California, in their flight 
substantially traversing the ‘‘ line 
of least resistance,’’ to be subse- 
quently covered by following thous- 
ands, and now laced, New Orleans 
to San Francisco, by the steel rails 
of the Southern Pacific Company. 

The Eldoradan trip of this for- 
lorn-hope, from bondage to freedom, 
was successfully made, and the 
pathway, to those of Spanish 
tongue, became part of that affec- 
tionately known in California as 
El Camino Real. : 

Texas, the initial point of these 
first transcontinentals, in making 


history leading up to its independence, 
sets the theatre along their track. 
Near where they crossed the Trinity, 
and where the railway also crosses it, 
was fought the battle of San Jacinto, 
resulting in the capture of Santa Ana 
and his army, and achieving the inde- 
pendence of Texas. The date was 
April 21st, 1836. 

Forty-six days previously the glori- 
ous record of Thermopylae had been 
emulated at San Antonio, in defence 
of the Alamo. Within its ecclesiastico- 
military walls, besieged by Santa Ana, 
with an army of four thousand, were 
one hundred and eighty-two Texan 
patriots; their leaders, James Bowie, 
David Crockett and W. B. Travis, 
all perished,—not one was left to tell 
the tale. In cold blood many of them 
were butchered by order of Santa Ana, 
in presence of his back, after all re- 
sistance had ceased. ‘‘ Remember the 

Alamo ”’ was the resistless cry of San 
Jacinto, as ‘‘Remember the Maine,’’ has recently 
swept Spanish misgovernment from the Western 
Hemisphere and the islands of Oceanica. 

El Paso, modestly situated on an elbow of Rio 
Grande, is the halfway house of entertainment from 
everywhere to everywhere. Since earliest recorded 
time it has drawn tribute, on the one hand from 
traffic between Old Mexico and the Coloradan 
plains of the United States, and on the other, much 
of the lucrative commerce between Atlantic and 
Pacific. 

Here, in 1538, of necessity came Cabeza de Vaca, 
seeking ‘‘on easiest lines’’ to achieve his Cali- 
fornia El Dorado, and meeting no obstruction, 
passed. 

Here also, in 1598, from Zacatecas in the South, 
specially commissioned by King of Spain, came 
resplendent Don Juan de Onate with banners— 
his mission to explore and exploit the country 
known to modern times as New Mexico, Arizona 
and California. He was a picturesque figure, a 
thorough conquistador, very wealthy, and on the 
domestic and social side, husband to a grand- 
daughter of Hernan Cortez and his second wife, 
who was daughter of Montezuma. 

Onate and his hosts honored the Pass, by pass- 
ing. 





Palm Springs. 
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Shortly thereafter the Mission was established 
and church erected, in which the form of worship 
has remained unchanged for three hundred years 
and still continues. 

Onate did some difficult traveling in northern 
mountains by nature marked, ‘‘ no thoroughfare,”’ 
and thereafter found compensating comfort, as you 
will do, on unobstructed paths to vicinity of Yuma. 

In modern times, here also in 1846 came General 
Stephen W. Kearney, from Santa Fé on the north, 
with troops, and orders from President of the United 
States to make rapid march to California. Under 
superior guidance of that noted plains-man Kit 
Carson, he obeyed with insignificant road making, 
traversing the line now occupied by SUNSET 
LIMITED, and reached his destination ahead of 
time, as modern travel would do, if not restrained 
by despatcher’s orders. It is historical, to be noted, 
that the call to arms of our war with Mexico found 
a large body of Mormons on the Platte, en route in 
hegira from Illinois and Missouri to Salt Lake. An 
appeal was made to them for volunteers, to serve 
in defence of their country, and at once five hun- 
dred young men, the flower of that Church, stepped 
forward and took the enlistment oath. A portion 
of these came with Kearney to California, and to 
their observations on the way may be traced the 
genesis of exten- 
sive Mormon set- 
tlement along the 
Gila, and in Salt 
River Valley at 
Mesa City, and at 
San Bernardino in 
California. 

Tucson and Mis- 
sion San Xavier 
sites were inspected 
in 1539 by Gover- 
nor Coronado and 
Fray de Marcus de 
Niza, in whose con- 
questorial trail was 
also that member 
of the de Vaca pio- 
neers, the unhappy 
negro slave Este- 
vanico; unhappy in 
the inheritance of 
moral-malaria from native African jungles, bring- 
ing him here, in Arizona rancheria, to sacrifice on 
domestic altar of Indian vengeance. 

At a date subsequent to visit of Coronado, the 
Jesuit Fathers established Mission San Xavier, in 
which worship is still continued. Some of the old- 
time frescoings of the church display barbaric 
appeals to savage tastes. In 1540 the Governor 
and his party made a visit of inspection to the 
mysterious ruins known to the natives as Chichi- 
tilaca, but now renamed Casa Grande. They are 
located sixteen miles northeasterly from the railway 
station Casa Grande, and are held to be of suffi- 
cient importance to receive watch care from Smith- 
sonian Institute. 

Hence, along the now waterless Gila, then full 
banked, the way from rancheria to rancheria was 
marked by the bare feet of cord-be-girt fathers and 
fraters of Loyola; Jesuits these, in early days, 
but on expulsion by Spanish government, their work 
was taken up and carried forward by Franciscans, 
on lines similar to those used by that order in Alta 
California. Yuma swarmed with Indians, as 
indeed all the country did in 1781. For their Chris- 
tainizing at thistime two Missions were established ; 
one of them named ‘‘Concepcion’”’ stood on the 
conspicuous hills across the river Colorado from 
Yuma; the place now occupied by Indian schools 





Southern Pacific Co’s Hotel,7Yuma. 


under control of Secretary of the Interior; the 
other ‘‘San Pedro y San Pablo”’ was about nine 
miles below on same side of theriver. By concerted 
attacks of the Indians they were simultaneously 
destroyed and fifty Spaniards massacred, includ- 
ing all the priests, fraters, soldiers and officials. 
Westwardly from Yuma, the route we trace 
leads across the dry bed of Colorado’s ancient sea, 
replete with interest to every student of nature, not 
to speak of stimulation to flights of poetic fancy. 
The district in question includes the Indio region with 
its Salton salt farm, and Palm Valley sanitarium and 
resort. 
Once upon a time (pre-historic time), the Indio 
region was occupied by an arm of the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia. It is probable, nay, well nigh certain the 
enormous transference of real estate by Colorado 
river floods from Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona, Nevada and California, operated to shoal 
the headwaters of the Gulf, narrowed and finally 
closed the tide passage to this arm, converting it 
into a sea. Having no fresh water affluents, or 
rainfall worthy of record, evaporation expelling all 
water not necessary to crystallization the sea dis- 
appeared, leaving an apparently exhaustless mine 
of common salt. It isnow husbanded for domestic 
use. The railway line does not pass through the 
lowest depths of 
this submarine 
basin, but skirts the 
northern border of 
it from the east, en- 
tering a few miles 
before reaching Vol- 
cano Springs, at 
which station the 
want of altitude is 
225 feet, to be fur- 
ther increased to 263 
feet at Salton, and 
at Indio twenty-five 
miles westerly the 
minus figures are 
only 20. Standing 
at Salton, it is diffi- 
cult to realize that 
time was when the 
water surface was 
263 feet above 


one’s head. Southerly from this station the 
depression increases, and chloride of sodium 
abounds. 


From the passing train some very misleading 
optical effects are seen over the region of lowest 
level. These are allied to mirage, conspicuous from 
all points between Volcano Springs and Indio. A 
beautiful expanse of water is spread out with islands 
and trees and shrubs. It is vain to assure the on- 
looker ‘‘there is nothing in it.’ He prefers to 
trust the evidence of senses he mistakenly thinks 
have never deceived him. 

There is something of value in the climate of this 
chlorinated, antiseptic sea bed. Indio is the sani- 
tary Mecca of many who find relief from threatened 
dangers. But marvels end not with administra- 
tion upon the estate left by a sea that has been 
cremated. 

In a concealed recess of Mt. San Jacinto, near 
Palm Springs station, is a remarkable place called 
Palm Valley, the habitat of a grove of date palms, 
now appearing indigenous, but the progenitors of 
them some time in the distant past must have been 
planted by intelligent and provident hand. The 
valley has hot springs of mineral water, and cold 
ones for domestic use. With an average humidity 
of only 14 per cent—g per cent is not infrequently 
registered, the humid-loving tubercle siould get 
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discouraged at Palm Valley and begin to ask ‘‘ Is 
life worth living ?”’ 

When this sea-bed land of desiccant sanitation has 
been left behind, an entrance will be made into 
realms of queenly Los Angeles, proud in material 
things and in the romance of ancestral history. 

Under Spanish domination, Los Angeles enjoyed 
Pueblo honors, and from Central Plaza radiated 
lines of travel to cherished missions in all sea coast 
parts of this Pacific world. In discharge of sacred 
duty these were traversed by priest and neophyte, 
under loving designation of El Camino Real. In 
their footsteps modern lines of railway travel have 
been established, placing most of those revered 
missions within sight from passing trains. 

In due time, to call the roll of them, and briefly 
recount some measure of their unselfish work, shall 
be a pleasure no less than a duty. 

Herein, from Atlantic to Pacific, this unequaled 
transcontinental route has been traced; not by the 
princely cities and towns that accent its way, nor yet 
by its varied agricultural and industrial pursuits that 
cover a catalogue of well directed endeavor; but 
with single purpose to set before the traveler the 
more refined wealth of its romantic and historic side. 
That it has not been exhaustively done, will appear 
to every reader. If however, in any degree, the 
monograph has caught its inherent aroma, the 
writer’s purpose will have been achieved. Nature 


seemed to have placed an impassible mountain bar- 
rier to railway traffic, midway of the continent. Its 
crest that must be pierced or surmounted, at most 
favorable places, rises from 7,000 to 10,000 feet. 
These stupendous elevations have been set at 
naught by a giant will power that scorns a neg- 
ative. 

The way for the locomotive, however, had to be 
made, and during the storms of winter has to he kept 
made by ceaseless vigils. Not so with this natural 
line, fashioned for a nation’s use by the omnipotent 
hand that makes darkness light before us, and 
crooked things straight. 

Cabeza de Vacaessayed it, and found no obstacles 
to overcome ; his highest energies could be devoted 
to continuous journeying. 

The greatest altitude on the entire route is at 
Paisano, in Texas, 5,082 feet (an antelope grazing 
plain), the elevation so insignificant as to preclude 
snow beyond the merest frost, and not of sufficient 
moment to attract passing attention. ‘‘ Topsey”’ 
denied that she was made. MADE? notshe. ‘I 
spec I jes growed.” 

Precisely, that was what she had done, following 
the law of nature that commands to advance on 
“lines of least resistance.’”?’ So also, those who, 
wiser than they knew, without chain or compass, 
marked a transcontinental way that can have no 
peer. Wm. B. May. 











THE EVOLUTION OF 


HE comfortable and economical tourist sleep- 

ing car of to-day, is a growth, having its 

cause in the rapid development of the Ameri- 
can railway system. 

A few short years ago an over-night journey, or 
at the greatest, one covering two nights of travel, 
was seldom undertaken without intermission, and 
the necessity for sleeping cars was not as apparent 
as now. Withthe growth of commerce and west- 
ward development came the palace sleeping car, 
of a pattern now obsolete, but they were not re- 
garded as necessary for the convenience of the aver- 
age traveler, but rather as a luxury for the wealthy. 

The day coach furnished an endurable resting 
place for a night, the discomforts of which were 
variously mitigated by a combination of seats, and 
the addition of a pillow, bribe-bought from the 
train boy. 

Then the extension of the railways across the 
plains and over the mountains, the consequent 


THE TOURIST CAR. 


lengthening of journeys and increase in the tide of 
travel, caused a greater demand for sleeping accom- 
modations. The elaborate*and costly Pullman car 
was more generally patronized, but although the 
rates were reasonable for the additional comforts 
and service afforded, its luxuries were an indulgence 
beyond the reach of many. To bridge this diffi- 
culty and promote the comfort of patrons the Gen- 
eral Passenger Agentof the Southern Pacific devised 
what were known as the free emigrant sleeping 
cars, which for a time solved the problem. 

These cars, besides the additional comfort given, 
had greater carrying capacity than the ordinary 
coaches and were highly commended by the United 
States government, to whom they were furnished 
for transporting troops. The preference of the War 
Department for this class of car led ultimately to 
their adoption by other lines. 

These cars contained upper and lower berths, 
but were of severely plain construction, and as no 
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charge was made for their use, each occupant was 
obliged to provide such bedding as he might require, 
including mattress and pillows. The emigrant 
sleepers were a distinct advance from the old con- 
ditions but not destined to long hold sway under 
the increasingly prosperous conditions of the people 
and onward march of progress. They served, how- 
ever, to pave the way and were the foundation of 
the present comfortable tourist cars. Step by step 
the advance was made, better lighting, better heat- 
ing, rattan upholstered spring seats, in place of the 
bare wooden ones, convenient cooking ranges and 
improved toilet facilities were added from time to 
time until finally in the interest of uniformity of 
construction and service the various railway lines 
operating these cars (with few exceptions) turned 
over their equipment to the Pullman Company for 
operation—Pullman mechanics and Pullman knowl- 
edge of the needs of the traveler made a decidedly 
different interior. Pullman mattresses, sheets, 
pillows and curtains, created a comfortable and in- 
viting bed, and separate lavatories for men and 
women, equipped with towels, brushes, combs and 
soap, and the whole cared for by the trained Pull- 
man porter, did the rest, and the tourist car of to-day 
is the result. The conveniences are provided at a 
charge so low that all whocan afford to travel may 
avail themselves of them. Theelegance of material 
and richness of ornamentation of the palace car is 
of course lacking in the tourist car, but the latter is 
entirely comfortable and when economy is the object 
they are patronized by many eminently respectable 
people who find the saving in railroad fare, as well 
as the lessened cost of berths, a sufficient incentive 
for dispensing with the elegancies of the palace car. 
One is almost sure to find pleasant traveling com- 
panions among them. 


HOW THE CARS LOOK. 


The seats of the tourist cars, which form the 
berths at night, are upholstered with spring cush- 
ions, covered with rattan, at once cool and cleanly. 








The Toilet Room. 





Ready for Rest. 


The windows are double, excluding dust and drafts, 
and equipped with cloth roller shades. Tables for 
lunch or amusements are provided by the porter, 
the same as in the palace car, and aisles are neatly 
carpeted. In winter the cars are comfortably 
warmed, and in summer complete ventilation and 
the absence of wool upholstering make them cool 
and pleasant. 

The heating arrangements also include conven- 
iences for making coffee and tea, or warming food, 
and there is a capacious sink ’at one end of the 
car with hot water. The toilet rooms contain 
plate glass mirrors, marble basins, iced drinking 
water, towels, combs, soap and brushes. 

At night each section is enclosed by movable 
partitions on two sides, and a curtain in front. 
The berths are made up with fresh linen, soft mat- 
tresses and pillows, and one can be as comfortable 
as at home. 

These tourist sleeping cars are operated through- 
out the year on the lines of the Southern Pacific sys- 
tem, and in connection with other lines from their 
Eastern terminals, reach nearly every important 
city in the United States. 

Special parties are also organized and travel 
under the care of a competent guide, whose sole 
duty is to look after the comfort of members of the 
party, to assist in making transfers where neces- 
sary, point out the places of interest, and, in 
general, help to make the journey pleasant for all. 

These parties go through, to or from, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, Wash- 
ington, New Orleans, and San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, under the care of the guides for whose 
services no charge is made. 

During the winter season one or more of these 
parties, to the various destinations named above, 
arrive at, or leave, Los Angeles, each day. The 
routes of the excursions are indicated on following 
page: 
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FROM WASHINGTON, 


Southward through Charlottesville, 
Greensboro, Atlanta, Montgomery and 
Mobile to the Crescent City; and from 
New Orleans the way is over the 
famed Sunset Route to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, passing through 
Houston, San Antonio and El! Paso, 
the principal cities of New Mexico and 
Arizona, and the most charming 
scenes of California. 


FROM CINCINNATI, 


First, southwest to Louisville, then 
to Paducah, Memphis, Vicksburg and 
New Orleans, beyond which point the 
route is the same as that traversed by 
the Washington-San Francisco 
through cars. 


FROM CHICAGO, 


There are seven lines of the popu- 
lar personally conducted tourist excur- 
sions running westward by different 
routes, but all terminating on the 
Southern Pacific in California. 

One proceeds southward through 
Illinois to New Orleans, and beyond 
passes over the Sunset Route to Cali- 
fornia. En route to New Orleans it 
touches Kankakee, Champaign, Mat- 
toon, Effingham and Centralia, Illi- 
nois; Jackson, Tennessee; Grenada 
and Jackson, Mississippi. Another 
passes through Rock Island, Illinois, 
and Davenport, lowa, Kansas City, 
Topeka, Wichita and Kingfisher, to 
Fort Worth, and thence reaches the 
Sunset Route at El Paso, through 
Northern Texas. A third traverses 
the State of Illinois, through Bloomington and 
Springfield to St. Louis, then on to Poplar Bluff, 
Hoxie, Little Rock, Dallas and Fort Worth, to join 
the Sunset Route at E] Paso. A fourth excursion 
runs westward through Galesburg, Burlington, 
Ottumwa, Creston, Omaha and Lincoln, to Den- 
ver, thence through the grand mountain scenery 
of Colorado and the cities of Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo and Salt Lake City, to Ogden, where 
it reaches the Ogden Route of the Southern Pa- 
cific, and goes thence to California over that line. 
Still another personally conducted tourist excursion 
goes from Chicago to Omaha, thence to Ogden, 
and on to California touching the important cities 
of Cedar Rapids, Marshalltown, Fremont, Kearney 
and Cheyenne. A sixth goes to Kansas City, Col- 
orado Springs and Pueblo, and thence to California 
over the same route as that named for the fourth in 
this series. A seventh traverses different lines of 
railway but follows closely the route of the preced- 
ing car. 

Cars connecting with the lines named from 
Chicago, and accompanied by the same personal 
conductor from ocean to ocean, run from Boston to 
Chicago over three routes (on different days), 
passing en route North Adams, Worcester and 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Albany, Utica, Syra- 
cuse, Schenectady, Rome, Rochester, Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls, New York ; Dunkirk and Erie, 
Pennsylvania; Ashtabula, Sandusky, Cleveland 
and Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Michigan ; St. Thomas, 
Ont., and Fort Wayne and Elkhart, Indiana. 


FROM ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 


There are three lines of personally conducted 
excursions from St. Paul to California. One 
through Mankato and Sioux City to Omaha, 





The Tourist Car by Day. 


traverses west thereof one of the same routes as 
named for the Chicago excursions, while a second 
joins another of the Chicago-California routes at 
Pueblo, drawing tribute on the way from Albert, 
Lea, Des Moines and Omaha. A third runs west 
through North Dakota, Fargo, Grand Forks, 
Spokane and Walla Walla; reaches the Shasta 
Route of the Southern Pacific at Portland, and pro- 
ceeds thence through the majestic scenery of 
Northern California to San Francisco. 


FROM ST. LOUIS, 


Westward through Kansas City and Southern 
Nebraska to Denver, through the Rockies to 
Ogden, there to be delivered to the Southern 
Pacific for transport to California. 

These excursions may be joined at any point en 
route, and it will thus be seen that the claim that 
California may be reached from nearly every im- 
portant city of the United States on the tourist cars 
of the Southern Pacific, is not unfounded. 


OuR NEW COVER. 


The new cover-plate for this issue signalizing the 
commencement of our second volume, is from the 
brush of Mr. W. H. Bull, a San Francisco artist, 
whose skill, especially in the line of poster and de- 
sign work, has more than local fame. Theengrav- 
ing was executed by the Sunset Photo Engraving 
Company, and is an example of the advance made 
in the West in recent years in fine art engraving of 
this class. The center piece is from a photograph 
of an ‘‘Old Ancestral Homestead,’’ on the Bayou 
Teche in Louisiana, a country full of romance. 


a Y 
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RIVERSIDE’S NEW PASSENGER DEPOT. 


The new passenger station of the Southern Pacific 
Company at Riverside, Cal., is a fine example of 
modern railway architecture, combining utility for 
the special requirements, a graceful outline and 
thoroughness of construction. 

The cost of the improvement was approximately 
$10,000. It is of the Mission style of architecture 
and with the grounds adjoining occupies the half 
block between Seventh, Eighth and Market streets, 
and the alley flanking Main street. 

The building is of buffpressed brick, and is tuck 
pointed and finished with the nicest care. 

The interior is divided into a waiting room 25% 
x 3214 feet, a baggage-room 25 feet square, and 
office room for the agent and his assistants, 14% 
x 2214 feet. These roomsare finished in cherry and 
redwood, while the walls and ceilings are delicately 
tinted in harmonious colors. Attractive gas and 
electrical fittings have been installed. A sixteen- 
foot veranda en- 
circles the entire 
building and an 
asphalt walk, 
seventeen feet 
wide, encloses 
the block. Ona 
high screen fence 
at the rear of the 
depot vines are 
being trained to 
form avery 
charming back- 
ground for the 
new building. 

The plans for 
the building 
were drawn at 
the Company’s 
office in San 
Francisco. 

In this connection it may be noted that at a 
meeting of the Association of Railway Super- 
intendents of Bridges and Buildings, held at 
Chicago in 1896, an examination committee passed 
high encomiums on plans presented by the Southern 
Pacific Company for stone station buildings at San 
Carlos and Los Guilicos, not only as to elevation 
but as to arrangements for convenience of the public. 

As these were the only plans among the large num- 
ber under examination by this representative body 
to receive such unqualified approval it reflects great 
credit not only on the enterprise of the Company for 
whom the stations were constructed, and the 
= but on the wild and wooly West as 
well. 





DR. BALDWIN’S VIEW OF CALIFORNIA. 


Dr. Joseph Baldwin of Texas has been lecturing 
in California, and the following are some of his 
comments on the schools and schovl men of the 
State :— 

California has the best system of rural schools ; 
no district has less than $500 per annum; the 
terms are long, and teachers’ positions are good 
and permanent. Each district prepares its pupils 
for the high school, which is located in the center 
of, and accessible to, a group of districts. 

In the grammar schools, teachers must be 
—* as a result, far more efficient work is 

one. 

High school teachers must be graduates of a 
reputable college or university ; many are graduates 
of Harvard, Yale, Virginia, and Michigan Univer- 
sities. In fact many graduates from such institu- 
tions teach in the rural schools. 





Riverside Station Building. 


All teachers are required by law to attend the 
Institutes, and their salaries go on as usual ; the 
State furnishes from $200to $500 to pay experienced 
and able lecturers and instructors. 

California has five normal schools, with a four 
years’ course of study in each; at the Los Angeles 
normal, each teacher is given one year’s actual 
experience in teaching real school children, under 
the direction of experts. 

There are strong departments of pedagogy at 
the State University and at Leland Stanford, Jr. 
At the former, there are four professors of pedagogy. 
and the eighty members of the faculty work as one 
strong man. Here there are 2,100 students. The 


department of pedagogy is one of the leading 
schools in the University—co-equal with law and 
medicine. 

The Stanford University bids fair to be the richest 
on the continent; its $20,000,000 endowment Mrs. 
Stanford hopes to double soon. 
students.—Fournal. of Education. 


It now has 1,100 


SIXTY-THREE 
CITIES. 


Eighteen of the 
twenty-eight cit- 
ies in the United 
States of one 
hundred thous- 
and population 
Or over are 
reached by the 
through Califor- 
nia Tourist cars 
of the Southern 
Pacific,and there 
are forty-five cit- 
ies with a popu- 
lation of thirty 
thousand or 
more each that 
are reached direct by these cars, while many 
others are so closely adjacent to the terminals 
or intermediate junction points as to be practically 
on the through lines. 
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Helena. Montana 20 June, 1993. 


Sunset, 
PeQsBox 2528, 

San Prancisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen:- 

We have just received samphe copy of "Sunset". It is a very 
nice looking thing and we should be pleased to have it regularly in the 
reading room If you are willing to send a complimentary copy it would 
be ‘used and appreciated. Kindly begin with the first number so that our 
file may be complete. It should be addressed, 

HELENA PUBLIO LIBRARY, Helena, Montana. 
Our reading room gots a very large use, about 100,000 readers a year 
and perhaps you would be glad to have the little magazine placed in such 
@ public place. Allow me to thank you beforehand for your favors. 


Yours respectfully, 


Librarian. 
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“Publicity for the attractions and advantages 
of the Western Empire.’”’ 


SUNSET’S CREED: 





With a monograph in this 
number of SUNSET, from the 
pen of Dr. Wm. B. May, we 
commence the publication of 
what must prove a most interest- 
ing series of articles on El Nuevo Camino Real- 
The modern royal high way. In the present number 
the subject is but barely introduced, but in suc- 
ceeding papers Dr. May will take up in detail, 
progressively as well as chronologically the mul- 
titude of interesting historical and romantic inci- 
dents and features of the most remarkable highway 
of travel in America. 

We speak of it in a sense entirely disassociated 
with the present ‘‘ line of steel,’’ for it was a high- 
way of travel before a single mile of railway was 
constructed on this continent and is enriched by the 
memories of the deeds and personality of explorers 
and travelers from many lands, bent on many 
errands. 

No other transcontinental railway even ap- 
proaches the Sunset Route, from New Orleans to 
San Francisco, in the number and variety of his- 
toric features, covering a span of more than three 
centuries and extending with unusual continuity to 
the present day. 

Inwoven are romantic incidents that lend to the 
objects of antiquity a latter day spice of human 
interest. 

The purpose of these articles is to give wider and 
more general knowledge of the subject without in 
any way obtruding the interests of the transporta- 
tion agency whose lines traverse the section 
referred to. 

Those interests will be sufficiently served by 
the portrayal of those features which, when 
adequately known, must draw to the line large num- 
bers of cultured people who will wish to exploit 
its riches for themselves. 

The wealth of material is amazing to those who 
have not carefully investigated the field, and those 
who know the facile pen of Dr. May will look for- 
ward to the publication of these papers with keen 
interest. 


CHRONICLES 
OF A 
HIGHWAY. 


The command which was so con- 
stantly reiterated to little Jo in Bleak 
House is a good motto for the tourist 
intent onseeing and understanding California. The 
average traveler reaches California with pre-con- 
ceived notions as to its appearance and characteris- 
tics, the most popular of which is that he will find 
one vast garden filled with choice fruits, rare and 
beautiful flowers, with here and there a picturesque 


MOVE ON. 


old Mission, and the whole horizoned by grand 
mountains. 

There is everything in California that you 
have heard or expected, but it lies in a territory 
nearly one thousand miles from north to south, and 
quite one hundred and fifty miles from east to west, 
and so we say, Move on. 

You will find Riverside a beautiful place, exhibit- 
ing in their fullness all the features of the great 
citrus fruit industry, but citrus fruit is not the only 
interesting product of the Golden State. Move 
On—Del Monte will woo with its countless charms 
and you will be loth to leave behind so much of com- 
fort and a life of ideal perfectness, but Move On. 
Santa Barbara’s grand old Mission, sunny skies 
and romantic environment promise a full year of 
exhaustless pleasure—but Move On, and above all 
in your moving do not move entirely by train. 
“‘The West From a Car Window,” and ‘‘California 
from an Observation Car,’’ although they offer 
much of interest and enjoyment are practically 
fictions of the imagination. Your impression of 
“The West” from a car window is likely to be 
very unlike the real west, unless supplemented by 
other exploration. 

There is much to be seen from the car window, 
but if you wish to know California, alight fre- 
quently—walk and drive through its famous cities, 
penetrate a few of its mountain canyons and 
flower-bestrewn ravines, explore its old missions. 
‘* Tally ho” through the San Gabriel Valley and 
along the eighteen-mile drive at Del Monte, drive 
through Fresno’s mammoth vineyards, and, if in 
season, visit the Big Trees and climb some giant 
peak of the Sierra; then you may have, if you are 
diligent, some adequate idea of the Golden State, 
the multiplicity of its products, the vastness of 
its area, the richness of its soils, the diversity of 
its climates and its all-around completeness as the 
Paradise of earth. Move On. 

You will find it an advantage after a partial tour 
of the State, to retrace your steps, make a second, 
or even a third visit, to some important points, and 
by contrasting, come to a better comprehension of 
its characteristics. 

California cannot be seen or understood from 
a boarding house, or the piazza of a hotel, however 
luxurious. Move 


Chicago scalpers gave 
another illustration of their 
perversity and the iniquity 
of their business when they 
took advantage of the ar- 
rangement made by the railroads to sell tickets at 
half-fare to soldiers traveling on sick leave. 

Men were employed, dressed in the uniform of a 
U.S. soldier, but minus the letters and figures to 
indicate the company and regiment to which they 
belonged. These men presented themselves at the 
ticket office with either forged or genuine furloughs 
and sick-leaves and secured tickets to various 
points. The deception was finally discovered by 
the railroads and steps taken to protect them from 
further imposition. 

As long as public opinion will wink at such prac- 
tices, involving misrepresentation and in some cases 
forgery, they must not expect to find the railroad 
companies very responsive when applications are 
made for reduced rates for special occasions or for 
charitable reasons. In order to protect themselves 
from imposition it is frequently necessary for the 
railroads to hedge about such concessions with 
all manner of safeguards at an expense for main- 
tenance that practically eats up the revenue 
received and amounts to the carrying of the actual 
beneficiaries free. 


ANOTHER TRICK 


OF 
TICKET SCALPERS. 
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PRACTICAL PATRONAGE OF HOME 
PRODUCTS. 


HE purchasing department of a large railway 
company is one of the most important bureaus 
concerned in the operation of the road, for here 

the old Quaker proverb, ‘‘It isnot what we earn but 
what we save that makes us rich,”’ has special signifi- 
cance. Immense quantities of material are required 
and of great variety; drugs and groceries, electrical 
supplies, oils, glass, blankets and other bedding, 
paper, books, inks, small hardware, iron and steel 
for boilers, tanks, and repairs, as well as that which 
goes into the track, tools and machinery for the 
shops, lumber in large quantities and equally great 
variety, and coal, wood and oil for fuel are a few of 
the important items. 

So large a consumer is a factor in home markets, 
and the State that supplies to a large extent the 
demand for material consumed by its railways has 
an element of prosperity of the greatest importance, 
although one seldom appreciated. 

While California is lacking in the materials most 
in evidence to the casual observer, in the operation 
of a railway, viz: coal, iron and steel, its people 
receive large benefits from the purchase of these 
and other materials by the Southern Pacific 
Company. 

The policy of the Southern Pacific has been, and 
is, to make all purchases of material on the Pacific 
Coast wherever possible. Its management recog- 
nizes San Francisco as the home and center of the 
great system and realizing that the upbuilding of 
the trade of Pacific Coast merchants is of the 
greatest importance to the prosperity of the com- 
munities from which they derive their business, they 
have for years given to local merchants their entire 
trade, and this without requiring them to compete 
with Eastern manufacturers or producers as to 
price. The advantage of this policy is greater than 
at first appears. In many instances it results in 
apparent loss to the company for the price at place of 
production in the East (especially on patented 
articles, machinery, etc.,) added to the cost (to the 
company) of transportation, is frequently less than 
the price paid in California. The compensa- 
tion, however, is that the patronage of the railway 
frequently enables the merchant to obtain on the 
larger quantities a much better price from the man- 
ufacturer and to ship in carload lots, thus securing 
a better rate and enabling him also to carry materials 
in stock and supply industries throughout the 
State that he could not otherwise do, and which 
industries would otherwise not exist, or be operated 
on a very much smaller scale. At the extensive 
shops maintained at Oakland, Sacramento and Los 
Angeles many crude materials of Eastern produc- 
tion, are combined in manufacture with our own 
products, thus giving employment to large num- 
bers (other than those engaged in the work) all of 
whom are consumers of home products. 

Much of the material required for the operation of 
lines in adjoining States is obtained in California. 
Our California redwoods and the pine forests of 
Oregon and Washington furnish thousands of ties 
and millions of feet of lumber and piling for the 
track, bridges, buildings and cars. In sections 
where the supply is adequate, as on a portion of 
the Shasta Division, and on the Santa Cruz 
Division, millions of cords of wood are consumed by 
wood-burning locomotives. In addition to the 
material required for the railway itself, the many 
auxiliary enterprises of the company including 
steamships, hotels, coal mines, etc., require large 
quantities, and in even greater variety than the 
railway. 

A few years ago Home Product exhibitions and 


Home Product Clubs were features of nearly aaoee 
large town in the State, and citizens were pledge 
to purchase articles of home manufacture. Fre 
practical result of this method of stimulating local 
markets has never been clearly set forth, but both 
before and since this agitation the Southern Pacific 
Company has been, all unnoticed, quietly drawing 
on California’s wealth of raw and manufactured 
materials and returning to her producers and dealers 
large sums in payment. 

As recently as 1891, the amount paid out by the 
Southern Pacific Company to the dealers and pro- 
ducers of California, annually, far exceeded the 
earnings of the company on freight and passengers 
taken up and laid down in the State. 

Not alone through the tax collector does the rail- 
way contribute to the common good. 


WOLFRAMITE. 


A DISCOVERY OF THIS RARE MINERAL IN 
ARIZONA. 


During the year the important and rare ore 
known as Wolframite has been added to the list of 
the remarkable mineral productions of Arizona. It 
is acompound of tungstic acid and oxides of iron 
and manganese, making a very heavy combination, 
seven times as heavy as water. It occurs in con- 
siderable quantity in quartz veins in granite at 
Russellville, about six miles north of Dragoon 
station on the Southern Pacific line, and was 
brought to public notice by Prof. Wm. P. Blake, 
the Director of the Arizona School of Mines and 
Territorial Geologist. 

The ore is used to make a peculiar steel known 
as ‘‘tungsten steel,’’ which has the valuable prop- 
erty of holding its temper though strongly heated, 
becoming thus invaluable for tools where cutting 
edges are liable to become heated by friction. It is 
also valuable for ordnance. 

There are but few localities know in the United 
States, or indeed in the world, that can be relied on 
for a constant supply of this ore. Some has been 
obtained in connection with the tin lodes of Corn- 
wall, England, and some in Germany, and some 
has been obtained in Australia; but in none of 
these places has an article been found to compare 
in purity with the wolframite of Arizona. This 
Arizona ore also contains more manganese than 
iron. 

The chief veins have been purchased by Messrs. 
Stein and Boericke of Philadelphia, who have 
arranged to have the crude ore transferred to 
Tucson and dressed and concentrated at the mill 
of the School of Mines in Tucson. The clean con- 
centrates will be shipped to Philadelphia and 
abroad, and are expected to carry over 60 per cent 
of tungstic acid. 


SOUTHWEST MINING NOTES. 


The King of Arizona Mining & Milling Company 
has spent something over $100,000 in the develop- 
ment of its large gold deposit in Yuma county, fifty 
miles north of Texas Hill station. This promises 
to be one of the large gold mines of the country. 

During the first half of the year 1898, something 
over 36,000 tons of ore (principally gold and silver 
bearing quartz), were shipped from various stations 
in Arizona to reduction works in El Paso, Texas, 
and Colorado. 

The Arizona Copper Company and the Detroit 
Copper Company are doubling their smelter 
capacity. These are well-known copper mines, 
located on the New Mexico and Arizona Railroad, 
which taps the Southern Pacific at Lordsburg. 
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DEL MONTE. 


The management ofthe Del Monte have put in effect 
some new rates for the months of December, January 
and February which should, and undoubtedly will, 
test the capacity of that famous hostelry. It really 
costs no more to live at Del Monte than at many 
less attractive places, and the degree of satisfaction 
obtained, and the superb character of the service is 
really worth much more than the moderate charges. 
With these are the endless opportunities for pleasur- 
ing, including sports of land and sea, drives and out- 
ings innumerable. The new rates are all for the full 
month, or longer, and include board—Single rooms, 
$65.00. Double rooms, $7000, or for two persons, 
$135.00. Best rooms $75.00, or for two persons, $145.00. 
Best rooms with bath or small parlor suites, $80.00, or 
for two persons, $155.00. 


Among last month’s guests at Del Monte were Mr. 
Russell J. Wilson and wife, Mr. Alfred Tobin and Miss 
Celia Tobin. 


A committee of the executive officers of the 
National Educational Association visited Del Monte 
in October. Mr. 
E. O. Lyte, Mil- 
lersville, Pa., Mr. 
A.G. Lane, Chica- — 3 





go, Ill., Dr. Irwin Tt .. 
Sheppard, Wino- 77 i 
na, Minn., Mr. J. 18 oUt om tities j 


M. Greenwood, 
KansasCity, were 
in the party. 

Mr. J. Alexan- 
der Harrison, the 
celebrated artist, 
spent October 
here. 


—-@eo— 





REDLANDS. 


Preparations are being made here for the influx of 
tourists expected about the holidays. 

A large number of individuals will entertain friends 
from the East this winter, and the hotels have made 
provision fora busy season. 

The Casa Loma, which will cater only to the tourist 
business, has been renovated and enlarged and now 
has one hundred and thirty strictly first-class rooms. 
A new billiard hall anda new music room have also 
been added. 

The Hotel Redlands (formerly the Windsor) has 
also received attention and under new management 
will be prepared to do both a commercial and tourist 
business. 

Mr. A. Hormby and family have returned from 
Europe and will spend the winter here. 

Miss Anna B. Cooper has arrived from Nashville, 
Tenn., and is the guest of Mrs. Zoe Huckabee. 

Mr. A. E. Frye and wife left last month for Boston, 
Mass., via the Sunset Route. 

Mr. J. W. England and wife are among the early 
arrivals from Philadelphia. 


—@So— 
ONTARIO. 


The large number of tourists who visit Ontario for 
apeep at our beautiful orange groves and Euclid 
Avenue, will be glad to learn that the electric railway 
has been extended to the power house, one mile north- 
west of the head of the avenue. Passengers are thus 
afforded an unequalled view of valley, mountain and 
ocean rivaling (although the elevation is less) the 
view from Mt. Lowe. 
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Hotel Green, Pasadena, Cal. 


Although Ontario’s hotel accommodations are 
limited, there are a large number of private houses 
where Eastern visitors can find delightful winter 
homes at reasonable rates. 


—eaSs— 
PASADENA. 


The signs of an extensive hegira of tourists to 
Southern California this winter loom up auspiciously 
and unmistakably in the Eastern states. Pasadena is 
industriously preparing for their coming. Note- 
worthy among the preparations is the enlargement of 
the palatial Hotel Green, by more than doubling its 
size. The furnishings of the new annex are being put 
in at this writing and the twin buildings connected by 
an arched bridge across the avenue are the pride of 
the city. The Green opens November 16th with the 
largest number of people booked for the winter in the 
history of the house. 

The La Pintoresca will open about December Ist 
with General Wentworth again in charge. Indications 
are extremely favorable for a busy season at this 
picturesquely located house. 

At the Echo Mountain Hotel improvements have 
been the order of the day. Its opening followed close 
upon the closing, for the summer season, of Ye Alpine 
Tavern, located at the terminus of the Mt. Lowe Rail- 
way. This unique mountain road has been bettered 
in many ways during the summer and travel over it 
will undoubtedly be greater this winter than ever. 
Guests of the Echo Mountain Hotel enjoy transporta- 
tion privileges on the line to and from Pasadena 

without cost. 


The opening of 
the Country 
Club’s buildings 
and grounds, 
which took place 
six months ago, 
is of interest to 
visitors to Pasa- 
dena. The Club 
is an association 
of gentlemen 
fond of out-door 
sports. They 
have boughta 
beautiful tract of 
rolling land dot- 
ted with live oaks and upon an elevated site command- 
ing a noble outlook, have built a handsome club house 
fitted up with every convenience fur the accommoda- 
tion of members. Elaborate facilities for golf, tennis 
and polo are provided on the grounds and these games 
(especially golf) will be in full blast all winter. Guests 
of the hotels may be expected to take a large share in 
the games. The grounds are but a few moments’ drive 
from the center of the city. Golf is also played 
assiduously on the San Rafael Ranch links, near by, 
owned by an accomplished and hospitable English 
family, the Messrs. Campbell-Johnson. 


Pasadena’s Annual Tournament of Roses will be 
given, as usual, on New Year’s day. Preparations for 
it are already afoot and it is not unlikely that the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the city 
will be commemorated in conjunction with the floral 
pageant. The féte will be strictly an out-door event 
with flowers in opulent profusion and a procession of 
elegant equipages as its most striking features. The 
Country Club and the Valley Hunt Club may be ex- 
pected to entertain on the evening of New Years. 
The Tournament of Roses was originally instituted by 
the Valley Hunt Club. 


This last named organization has been, in past years, 
the patron of a sport that is intensely enjoyed in the 
vicinity of Pasadena every winter, to-wit, coursing 
with hounds for hares. Several excellent packs of 
hounds are kept and an occasional day is devoted to 
going farther afield to hunt wildcats with deer hounds. 
Allied with the Club is a yacht club, owning a modern 
house at Terminal Island, which is but one hour’s run, 
by rail, from Pasadena. At Santa Monica, still nearer 
the city, on the line of the Southern Pacific, the finest 
sea a and bathing in the world is had the year 
round. 
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Surveys are being made for a system of works that 
will materially add to Pasadena’s water supply and 
that will double the extent of its distributing plant. 
The municipality is behind the movement. The re- 
sult will be not only more water but cheaper rates. 


—-@So— 
PASO ROBLES. 


Paso Robles Hot Springs are located in San Luis 
Obispo County, two hundred and sixteen miles south 
of San Francisco on the coast line of the Southern 
Pacific. At present somewhat away from the beaten 
line of travel they have, nevertheless, made rapid ad- 
vancement in public favor and only await the opening 
of the coast line as a through route of travel between 
the northern and southern portion of the State, to 
take their place among the most populous resorts of 
California. The mud baths and efficacy of the mineral 
waters are hardly more famous than are the attractions 
for pleasure seekers. The face of the country is a 
gradually sloping oak-wooded foothill, of the Santa 
Lucia Mountains, through which the Salinas River 
runs. Game is reasonably abundant, the roads are ex- 
cellent and the landscape diversified by many fine 
ranches while Hotel El Paso de Robles leaves nothing 
to be desired from the standpoint of entertainment. 
The hotel has recently come under new management 
whose efforts are creating for it a new record as the 
best administered and carefully regulated hostelry in 
the county. 


Recent arrivals are: Mrs. Colmar McLaughlin, Mrs. 
Frank McLaughlin, Mrs. Lena C. Scheller and daugh- 
ter, Judge W. E. Lorigan and wife, T. S. Thompson, 
San Jose ; Martin Winch, wife and son, Portland ; 
Mrs. Parsons, Thomas Mein and wife, H. Eppinger, 
Jr., and wife, Cyrus Walker and wife, H. H. Hedger, 
Wm. M. Gwin, wife and son, Edmond Godchaux, John 
W. Mackay, S. Schwabacher and wife, T. McGowan, 
A. Aronson and wife, Chas. Holbrook and daughter, 
San Francisco; Mrs. Thos. Hopper, Santa Rosa ; T. 
Hubbard and wife, Oakland. 


—@o— 
RIVERSIDE. 


A most important improvement is now being made 
in the transportation facilities of Riverside, being no 
less than the conversion of the old Arlington Street 
Railway from a mule route into a modern electric line, 
over which it is expected, by January ist, to run up-to- 
date electric cars from the Southern Pacific station, 
between Seventh and Eighth Streets, on Market, to 
and over the famous Magnolia Avenue, an inovation 
which will be highly appreciated by the tourist as well 
as our own citizens. 

The local train service into Riverside has been 
greatly improved by the substitution of standard 
coaches for the small motor cars, previously in use be- 
tween Riverside and San Bernardino. These new cars 
have a seating capacity of fifty-two people and are 
divided into first-class, smoking and baggage com- 
partments. 

Hotel Bordwell is being put in shape for the winter. 
A reading and smoking-room for gentlemen and an 
entirely separate reading-room for ladies, is being 
added to the already very complete house. The im- 
provement will give greater attractiveness than ever 
to the Bordwell which is now under new management. 


Mine host Miller, of the Glenwood Tavern, has just 
placed a very large plate glass in the south end of the 
reading-room which makes it the best lighted room in 
the tavern. He has also placed a new hot-air furnace 
where it will heat reading-room. reception room, office 
and hallways. Evidently our hotel men have heard 
of a vast number of tourists reported to be headed for 
California this coming season and are going to be 
fully prepared to take care of them. 


-—Olo— 
CORONADO. 
Everything points to a big travel to Coronado this 


winter. The reservations of rooms are more numerous 
than ever before at this season of the year. 


Many of the guests arriving here are charmed with 
the excellent service and great courtesy shown to them 
on the Sunset route. Travelers to the City of Mexico 
frequently call here on their way around the world. 
Among these during the past month were Frederick W. 
Lawrence and sister, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England; A. J. Brander, London; John T. Arundel, 
vice-chairman of the Pacific Island Company, Lon- 
don; E. F. Meithke, Magdeburg, Germany; John P. 
Friolo, Palermo, Italy; N. Duncan, Edinburgh ; H. 
lL. Ferguson, Montreal. Most of these people traveled 
over the Sunset route, either before or after visiting 
Mexico, and all praised its superb service. 


E.J. Spencer, of St. Louis, was registered here a 
day ortwoago. Heis making a tour of the coast. 


A. I, Mellen and Eugene Weiller, business men of 
Baltimore, visited Coronado the other day. 


P. J. Keeler and wife of Philadelphia, who have 
visited almost every part of the country, arrived the 
other day at Hotel del Coronado after a trip through 
the South, and said they had seen many novel portions 
of their own country that proved of great interest and 
profit. 


A Philadelphia party, consisting of C. H. Schermer- 
horn, George B. Langley, D. M. Sowder and R. B. 
Radcliffe, accompanied by Captain W. H. Thomas, of 
a York, spent a few days here duridg latter Sep- 
tember. 


John J. Lawrence, Jr. and P. B. Johnson, Pittsburg, 
were at Coronado for a few days’ outing last week. 
They were well pleased with what they had seen of 
the coast, and remarked on the excellence of the 
overland train service through Texas and the South. 


Sherwood Hopkins, nephew of Timothy Hopkins 
of San Francisco, is here with his wife and child from 
Grass Valley. They are welcome additions to the 
social set. 

Hugh Tevis and Lansing Kellogg, of San Francisco, 
are enjoying an outing here. Both are good golf 
players and find the Coronado links entirely to their 
liking. 

R. Anderson, a wealthy mining and cattleman of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, left to-day after spending a few 
days here with Mrs. Anderson and Miss Marie Mat- 
field. They have spent the seacon here before, and 
always make it a point to visit Coronado some time 
during the year. 


THE RAILWAYS AND LABOR. 


There is a general idea that the people who are 
most interested in the prosperity of the railway 
companies are bloated capitalists and highly-paid 
officials. The reports of the interstate commerce 
commission show that the amount of money paid 
in dividends by the railways in a year is from fifty- 
seven million to fifty-eight million dollars, the 
amount paid in salaries to all officials is about 
twelve million dollars, while the amount paid to 
labor is over four hundred and sixty million dollars. 
The hard times following the panic of 1893 reduced 
the gross earnings of the railways by over $1,100 a 
mile. That would mean over $200,000,000 for the 
185,000 miles of railway in the country. The re- 
sult was that the railways were compelled to econo- 
mize on labor. In 1893 there were 515 men em- 
ployed to every 100 miles of line, and in 1897 only 
459, which is to say that there were 66 fewer men 
to every 100 miles of road. If in 1897 there had 
been as many men to every mile of road as there 
were in 1893 the railways would have employed 
122,000 more men than they did. This must al- 
ways be the effect of any loss of earnings to the 
railway companies. The interest of labor is far 
greater than any other interest in the railways, and 
whatever hurts the railways hurts labor. Some 
time the polictians will understand this.—Ratlway 
News Bureau, Chicago. 
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SUNSETS. 


A Sunset on the Golden Gate 
Unequalled—unexcelled— 

The arched dome of the firmament 
By gorgeous pillars held ; 

The sea, the sky, the very air 
A wealth of color show, 

And shafts of light from Heaven bright 
Reach to the earth below. 

The traveler, at home, abroad, 
Pays tribute to the view; 

Forever lingers in his mind 
Remembrance of its hue, 

And oftentimes, when far away, 
He sees, in memorv dear, 

That Sunset on the Golden Gate 
In all its beauty rare. 


Another ‘‘Sunset’’ on this coast 
Hath fame and honor earned : 

Thousands of travelers have, with joy, 
The useful lesson learned 

That by the ‘“‘Sunset Limited,” 
In comfort unsurpassed, 

Agreeably the tour is made, 
Paiatially, and fast, 

From Golden Gate to farthest east, 
Both swift and sure you’re sped ; 

And coming west, the same is true 
On ‘“‘ Sunset Limited.”’ 


Wm. H. Barnes. 


MINOR INDUSTRIES OF CALIFORNIA. 


ll. CARNATION GROWING. 


Of all California industries perhaps the cultiva- 
tion of flowers is the most enjoyable occupation 
and when the flowers are all of one species, of varied 
and brilliant coloring, of exquisite fragrance and 
prodigal growth and the home market within a 
radius of a dozen miles readily absorbs nearly three- 
quarters of a million blossoms annually, at prices 
giving ample remuneration to the grower, it may 
even be called fascinating. These conditions, how- 


ever, exist and the fortunate proprietor of the 
in Los Angeles 


Ingleside Nurseries at Alhambra, 





Ingleside Carnation Field. 
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county, is so much enamored with the delightful 
harvests which his rare skill and judgment have 

made possible that he could not be induced to 
exchange his occupation for any other. 

The carnation as it is developed in California 
would be almost a stranger to the Eastern florist. 
The plant attains a vigorous growth under the pre- 
vailing ideal conditions met with in a few localities, 
and the blossoms are characterized by a velvety rich- 
ness, a strength of coloring, powerful and stimula- 
ting fragrance and remarkable size, such as has not 
been observed elsewhere by the writer. 

Among the great world of flowers which grow out 
of doors in Southern California, a specialty is made 
at the Ingleside Nurseries of carnations. 

Fora long time it was quite generally believed 
that this popular flower could only be brought to 
perfection near the coast, but the results obtained at 
Alhambra has quite exploded the notion. There 
are more than ten acres of matchless carnations at 
Ingleside, whose spicy breath the land breeze carries 
across twenty-two miles of country and well out to 
sea, so that ofttimes the nostrils of passengers on 
approaching steamers tell them of the proximity of 
land even before it can be distinguished by the eye. 

It is a marvel to Eastern people that this attractive 
plant is grown and brought to perfection the whole 
vear round. Growers and florists come from the 
East and look upon the acres of bloom and are 
simply silent with wonder. These results are ob- 
tained by the generosity of soil and climate only, 
encouraged, of course, by affectionate care. No 
fertilizer is used but the plants are never allowed 
to bloom beyond two vears. Plantings are made 
each year and at the end of two years the old plants 
are uprooted. 

As with other plants, the best results are obtained 
from rotation, and the carnations are not grown on 
the same ground continuously. The colors of the 
blossoms vary from a pure white to crimson, scarlet, 
light pink and variegated. 

While the carnation will bloom continuously, the 
plants are trained with aview tothe greatest produc- 
tion of blossoms between November and May, when 
the demand is largest. They have a distinct com- 
mercial value, and last winter more than five hun- 
dred thousand blossoms of this incomparable flower 
were disposed of in Los Angeles alone, thousands 
were shipped by express throughout Arizona and 
New Mexico, and as 
far east as Denver, 
Colorado, and north to 
Portland, Oregon. 

The blossoms are 
gathered in bunches 
of twenty-five each, 
packed in moss 
and stood erect in the 
box. The ruling price 
for choice blooms is 
twenty cents per doz- 


n. 

A specialty is made 
of carnation growing 
in California at several 
nurseries other than at 
Alhambra, notably at 
Redondo, and at the 
nurseries of the Sun- 
set Seed and Plant 
Co., at Belmont, near 
San Francisco. A de- 
scription of the im- 
mense establishment of 
the last named com- 
pany will appear in a 
future issue of SUN- 
SET. 
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A Celery Ranch in Orange County. 


Ill. CELERY GROWING. 


The growing of winter vegetables in various 
parts of California for the Eastern market is an 
important industry and not confined to any one 
section. 

The co-operation of the railways with the enter- 
prising growers, in providing cars of special con- 
struction for the shipment of perishable products 
has fostered the trade until it has reached goodly 
proportions. 

The business is especially profitable in Orange 
county where vegetables are grown all the year 
round, and most successfully during the winter 
months. There is onecrop in Orange county, how- 
ever, which among the vegetables outranks all 
others in production. 

The cultivation of celery on the famous peat 
lands in the Westminster district, near Santa Ana, 
the county seat, has grown in the past five years 
to be a source of considerable revenue to the farmers 
of that district. 

The industry was commenced experimentally in 
1894 and 1895 and such success attended the venture 
that there are now seven hundred acres devoted 
entirely to celery growing and the annual output is 
estimated at six hundred carloads. The peat lands 
of rich, moist soil are peculiarly adapted to this 
vegetable and the quality is unsurpassed. The 
production is nearly twelve thousand bunches to 
the acre, and owing to its superior quality, the 
demand is almost without limit. 

The land on which this crop is grown is valued 
at from one hundred and fifty dollars to two hun- 
dred dollars per acre, almost as high as orange land, 
but the abundant yield and good markets give 
ample returns to the grower, who receives from 
fifteen to eighteen cents per dozen, delivered on 
board the cars in Orange county. The cost of pro- 
duction is approximately fifty dollars per acre, and 
after the plants are set out one man can care for 
ten acres. 

The industry is carried on within comparatively 
small limits, and the great fields of the luxuriant 
plants present a picture of fertility not often seen. 

The celery is shipped in crates containing ten 
dozen bunches, and weighing about one hundred and 
forty pounds per crate. Each car usually contains 
about one hundred and twenty crates. Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Chicago are the principal 
distributing centers and from these points this 
accompaniment of the fat turkey and juicy roast 
goes forth to numberless smaller towns and cities 
to gather new laurels for California’s choice 
products. 
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Ontario, Cal.: The Anglo American Canaigre Company pro- 
poses to plant an additional thousand acres to Canaigre near 

loomington. The thousand acres already planted are not en- 
tirely successful, owing to unfortunate and unusual climatic con- 
ditions, but such is the faith of the company in the project that 
their original plans will be proceeded with without interruption. 


Tucson, Ariz.: The city of Tucson has authorized the issu- 
ance of one hundred thousand dollars in bonds, for the purpose 
of building a water works and sewerage system. 


Arizona: Heavy rainfalls during the summer have produced 
an abundant crop of wild grass and the winter and fall grazing 
will be extraordinary throughout the territory. The rains have 
also filled the ponds and tanks in the mountains with water and 
a great deal of prospecting is now being done. Altogether the 
Territory is wearing an air of prosperity. 


Santa Barbara, Cal.: A new wharf will soon be constructed 
here, the piles for which are now being cut on the Elwood Cooper 
ranch. 


‘Pasadena, Cal.: Funds have been secured and preliminary 
work will soon commence on an ice manufacturing plant which 
will have sufficient capacity to supply all local demands. 


Lompoc, Cal.: The Alcatraz Asphalt Mining Company have 
expended over three quarters of a million dollars in developing 
their mines in the Sisquoc rancho and the construction of a pipe 
line twenty-eight miles in length, through which the asphalt, 
liquified by naptha, is conveyed to the refinery near Gaviota, 
from which the refined product is shipped. 


Ontario, Cal.: The Observer says, ‘‘An ore crusher is now 
being set up in San Antonio canyon by the Pacific Coast Mining 
and Milling Company.” 

‘Riverside, Cal.: According to the horticultural commissioner's 
report, there are nineteen million two hundred and twenty-three 
thousand one hundred and sixty-five fruit trees in Riverside 
County which the Los Angeles Times estimates would take a man 
more than two months to count, working ten hours every day and 
tallying at the rate of fifty trees per minute. 


San Pedro, Cal.: During the first nine months of 1898 over 
five hundred and sixty-nine tons of fish were shipped from San 
Pedro against five hundred and twelve tons for the entire year of 
1897. 

New Orleans, La.: The Crescent City Electric Company have 
purchased land at Carrollton Avenue and the New Basin, on which 
to erect their new plant, which will have about one thousand two 
hundred and twenty horse power. 


San Francisco, Cal.: A naval training station is to be located 
on Goat Island, in San Francisco bay. The site has already been 
selected and plans are now being prepared by a Washington 
architect for the barracks and dock. The appropriation now 
available is fifty thousand dollars, but it is expected that an 
equal amount will be appropriated by the next Congress. 


Houston, Texas : Houston's winter festival will be held December 
sth to roth, inclusive. Itis expected that the fruit, vegetable and 
tlower display will open the eyes of many people to the winter 
possibilities of that portion of Texas. 


RAILWAY NOTES. 


Regular service between New Orleans and Havana 
was commenced by the Morgan Line of steamers 
on November 5th. 

Mr. Chas. G. Fay has been appointed Assistant Gen- 
eral Freight Agent of the Southern Pacific Atlantic 
System with headquarters at New Orleans. Mr. Fay 
was formerly chief clerk in the freight department. 

The motor cars heretofore operated on the local 
trains of the Southern Pacific, between Riverside and 
San Bernardino, Cal., have been replaced by handsome 
coaches of standard type. Through coaches are now 
run between Riverside and Los Angeles twice daily. 

Mr. N. P. Randolph, of the claim department in the 
General Freight Office of the Southern Pacific Atlantic 
System, has been appointed to the position of chief 
clerk, vacated by the promotion of Mr. Fay. 

Mr. Howard J. Lyons has resigned as General 
Freight Agent of the Southern Pacific Atlantic System 
and for the present the business of that department 
will be conducted by W. H. Masters, Assistant Traffic 
Manager. 












“* Dey is a mighty good temperance sermon in a freight train,”’ 
says Uncle Mose. ‘‘No matter how much de cars dey gets 
loaded, de ingine what does de work gets along ‘strictly on 
water. 


Justice (to negro prisoner)—‘‘ You are charged with stealing 
chickens. Do you wanta lawyer?”’ Prisoner—‘‘ No, yer honor.”’ 
Justice—‘‘ Why not?” Prisoner—‘ If it please de co’t, I'd like, if 
yer honor pleases, ter keep dem chickens myself, after habbin’ all 
de trubble er gittin’ °em.’’ 


Wheeler—‘‘ What seemed the hardest thing to you in learning 
to ride the bicycle?’’ Bloomer—‘ The ground.”’ 


‘1 wants ter remind dese yere politicianers,"’ said Uncle Eben, 
“* dat de bes’ job ob whitewashin’ yoh kin get done can’t be guar- 
anteed foh mo’ dan six months or so.” —Washington Star. 


” 


“IT have the highest respect for the Czar of Russia,’’ mused 
the Secretary of the Navy, ‘“‘ butI am going to open these sealed 
bids for the construction of battleships, just the same.”’-—Chicago 
Tribune. 


“*T shall have to ask you for a ticket for that boy, ma’am.”’ ‘I 
guess not.’’ ‘‘ He’s too old to travel free. Heoccupies a whole 
seat, and the car’s crowded. There are people standing up.”’ 
“That's all right.”” ‘‘I haven’t any time to argue the matter, 
ma’am. You'll have to pay for that boy.”’ ‘‘ I’ve never paid for 
him yet, and I’m not going to begin to do it now.’’ ‘‘ You've got 
to begin doing itsome time. If you haven’thad to put up any fare 
for him you’re mighty lucky, or else you don’t do much travel- 
ing.”’ ‘‘ That’s all right.’ ‘‘ You'll pay for that boy, ma’am, or 
I'll stop the train and put him off.” ‘‘ That's allright. You put 
him off if you think that’s the way to get anything out of me.”’ 
*““You ought to know what the rules of this road are, madam. 
How old is that boy ?’’ ‘‘I don’t know. I never saw him before. 
If you want a ticket for him you’d better ask that old gentleman 
down the aisle. He got on with him.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


One Man’s Theory: She—‘‘ So you don’t think women will 
ever succeed as railway engineers?’’ He—‘‘Of course not.”’ 
She—‘‘And why not, pray ?’” He—‘‘ They would lose too much 
time holding up their trains at crossings.’’—Chicago News. 


“‘Hobson seems to be the hero of the period,’ said the lady 
boarder. ‘‘I thought the Colon was all he was after,”’ said the 
Cheerfu! Idiot.—/ndianapolis Journal. 


Politician—‘‘ There is a saying, you know, ‘I’d'rather be right 
than President.’’’ Soldier—‘‘ We say now, ‘I’d rather be wrong 
than Secretary of War.’ '’—Life. 


THE SAFETY OF RAILWAY TRAVEL. 


Last year on American railways one passenger 
was killed in accidents out of every 2,827,474 pass- 
engers carried. That is to say, that you can take 
a train 2,827,474 times before, on the law of aver- 
ages, your turn comes to be killed. You will have 
to travel 72,093,963 miles on the cars before that 
turn comes, and 4,541,945 miles before you are in- 
jured. If you travel 20 miles every day for 300 
days in the year, you can keep on at it for 758 years 
before your turn comes to be hurt. If there had 
been railways when our Savior was born and you 
had begun to travel on the first day of the year 
A. D. 1, and had traveled 100 miles in every day of 
every month of every year since then, you would 
still have (in this year 1898) nearly three million 
miles yet to travel before your turn came to be 
killed.—From the Railway News Bureau, Chicago. 
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AGENTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 
a Ve ae —i1 1 Rue: Chapelle de Grace. 
FALCK.... General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANT A 


OR fy or Commercial Agent 
BALSINOSS, MD.—209 E. German Street. 
B. B. BARBER 


EE ches caceduien 5 vaw sa sikey aveswcensen Agent 
BOSTON, aan my State Street. 
OR OO eee New England Agent 
BUFFALO, x a5 main 220 Ellicott Square. 
ER. Traveling Passenger Agent 


CHICAGO TLL S 53 So. Clark Street. 
W.G MYER..General Western Passenger Agent 
CINCINNATI. hae .—Chamber of Commerce Building. 


sbose ance seeeeesss-.-Commercia] Agent 
cITy. oF M EXICO. 
A EEG 60 $.0'00004000s0000000 Commercial Agent 
ee oe —1112, a Street. 
EEG a4 s255sscnuschsnk® General Agent 
EL PASO , 
TEEN cca cncu as cowebsisepusbeuee Commercial Agent 
PRESNO, CAL. 
Ss. F. Re ssa as eka eer District Passenger Agent 
GALVESTO 
Jie. CHRISTIAN. .......00002000004 Commercial Agent 


Te GERMANY.—6-8 Karlsburg. 
D. FALCK....General European Passenger Agent 


HAVANA, % 
UCL OCS CORR eee eee siaaeeeee Agents 
HELENA, NT. 
Oe ly Traveling Passenger Agent 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
A oF i. . Awuh ih eee ais nak Co: oor ag Agent 


Ss 

KANSAS re MO.—Room 7, Exchange Buildin 

0 a ar Oomanereia! Agent 
LIVERPOOL, RENG. —25 Water Street. 

RUD. FALCK....General European Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES, _CAL.— 220 South Spring Street. 

G. W. LUCE...... Assistant General Passenger Agent 
LONDON, ENG. Pio Leadenhall Street, 18 Cockspur Street 

RUD. FALCK....General European Passenger Agent 
MANCHESTER, IOWA. 


ES. 606s sca Northern Immigration Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 
Ee SEER ns 00's ssencnacoces case Commercial Agent 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
4 BR ee Traveling Passenger Agent 


NASHVILLE, ae. —4 Noel Block. 
SS Traveling Passenger Agent 


SRN OO 2 er i City Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—349 Broadway. 
Ke, Bis DOU S REING..cccccccens Eastern Passenger Agent 
PASADENA, CAL. 
N. DP eiinernt en tenn ke ke coals Commercial Agent 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—109 South Third Street. 


rE cc an Ochs kdehundan ssn «sees sabi can se Agent 
en ae PA. ores Park Building. 

TET OPC: LL fe a Agent 
PORTLAND, .) 

CO. et MAREBRHAM..........4 General Passenger Agent 
REDLANDS, C 

G. a. MELLLOLSRG Sb apnect shanosn kn eeasueonasen Agent 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 

G. B. OCHELTREE................ Commercial Agent 


aii yy NETH.—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 
ALCK -General European Passenger Agent 
SACRAMENTO, C 


SPAR AAtihaehhdshbnd thkves caseet Agent 
SALT LAKE CIty, UTAH.—214 Dooly Block 
Dr Lkis pekuniNbes oaneeses éseuneet General Agent 
-—. BERNARDINO CAL. 
S20 re Agent 
SAN DIEGO, eo Fifth Street 
MOMULIGAN...............0<3 Commercial Agent 
SAN 1 FRANCISCO, GAL. 818 Market Street. 
TAL To io es General Agent 


SAN JOSE, ¢ oar oe & Santa Clara Streets 





EScELE bakes cakaebe Commercial Agent. 


M. 
SAVANNAH, Ga.— id Bull Street 
C. MURPHY.......... Traveling Passenger Agent 


SEATTLE, WASH. ~8id Ens Avenue. 
THOS. A. GRAHAM ........ District Passenger Agent 
ST. LOUIS, ‘M0; a North Fourth Street 
L. E. ‘OWN | __ E Ey Commercial Agent 
STOCKTON, 
C. J. JON Nes ekteNGkGsuecssl ashe cehanehien opsa ewes Agent 


ornare. 1: Re — South Franklin Street. 
Fubbamewsaee Traveling Passenger Agent 


TACO MA. 

THOS. A. GRAHAM......... District Passenger Agent 
WACO, TEX. 

J. G. MEYERHOEFER............ Commercial Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed 
by the Southern Pacific mpany, and information con- 
cerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommo- 
dations, etc., can be obtained on application by letter or in 
person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 
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Overland via Southern Pacific 





The three overland routes of the Southern Pacific Company, and the number of connecting lines at 
New Orleans and El Paso, Ogden and Portland, enable it to offer the traveler a pleasing variety of routes, 
both on its own lines and beyond, and the through car service is so comprehensive that the Pacific Coast can 
be reached from nearly every large city in the United States, or vice versa, without change of cars. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 
- SUNSET ROUTE. 


EAST BOUND. 

No. 19. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to New Orleans, without 
change; also San Francisco to Los Angeles. Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Lathrop to Los Angeles Daily. 


MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via El Paso and New Orleans. Personally conducted. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago via El! Paso, 
Ft. Worth and St. Louis. Personally conducted. 


TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via El Paso and Kansas City. Personally conducted. 


WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Washington, D.C. Personally conducted. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to St. Paul, via El Paso, 
Ft. Worth and Kansas City. Personally conducted. 


THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Cincin- 
nati via E] Paso and New Orleans. Personally conducted. 


SATURDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Wash- 
ington, D.C. Personally conducted, 


No. 1001. SUNSET LIMITED-—A Solid Vestibuled train, 
San Francisco to New Orleans. Composite Buffet Library Car, 
Ladies’ Parlor, Observation and Compartment Car, Double 
Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car through without 
change. Leaves San Francisco Tuesdays and Saturdays. 


No. 1003. PACIFIC COAST LIMITED. A solid ves- 
tibuled train Los Angeles to Chicago, with through Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, without change. 
Carries Composite Buffet Library Car, Compartment Car, 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. 
Leaves Los Angeles Tuesday and Friday, San Francisco 


Monday and Thursday. 
OGDEN 


EAST BOUND. 
No. 1. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily —Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Kansas City, via U.P. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver, via R. G. W. 
and D. & R. G. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Sacramento to Chicago (from Port- 
land), via Cheyenne and Omaha. 


* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to 
Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 


* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to Chi- 
cago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas City. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Denverand Omaha. 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Minne- 
apolis, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Louis, via Denver 
and Kansas City. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Sacramento, con- 
necting with similar car Sacramento to Chicago. 

No. 3. EUROPEAN MAIL Daily—Vestibule double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via 
Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibule Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Denver. Dining Car service San Francisco to Chicago. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Chey- 
enne and Omaha. 
* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge of 
— Managers, and connect at Chicago with similar cars running through 
nm. 
Daily Tourist Car from San Francisco mentioned in first instance connects 
with these cafs at S on day following departure from Los Angeles. 


SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 
No. 15. OREGON EXPRESS Daily— Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland and Sacra- 
mento to Portland (from Chicago ). 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Paul, 
via Portland and Tacoma. 





WEST BOUND. 

No. 20. SUNSET EXPRESS—Buffet Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars New Orleans to San Francisco without change; 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco. Tourist Sleeping Car, 
Los Angeles to Lathrop Daily. 

MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco (Tuesday from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco (Wednesday from Kansas City, Thursday from Ft. 
Worth). Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los Angeles (Wednesday 
from Kansas City, Thursday from Ft. Worth). Personally 
conducted. 

EDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Washington, D.C. 
to San Francisco (Thursday from New Orleans). Personally 
conducted. 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago and St. 
Louis to San Francisco (Saturday from Ft. Worth). Personally 
conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Cincinnati to San Francisco (Friday 
from New Orleans), Personally conducted. 

SATURDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Washington, D.C. to San 
Francisco (Sunday from New Orleans), Personally conducted’ 

No. 1002. SUNSET LIMITED. A Solid Vestibuled 
train, New Orleans to San Francisco. Composite Buffet Li- 
brary Car, Ladies’ Parlor, Observation and Compartment Car, 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car through 
without change. Leaves New Orleans Mondays and 
Thursdays. 

No. 1004. PACIFIC COAST LIMITED. Asolid ves- 
tibuled train, Chicago to Los Angeles, with through Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco without change. 
Carries Composite Buffet Library Car, Compartment Car, 
Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. Leaves 
Chicago Tuesday and Saturday. 


ROUTE. 


WEST BOUND. 

No. 2. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily —Vestibule Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to San Fran- 
cisco. Dining Car service Chicago to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Sacramento (for Portland), 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 


WEDNESDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 
* Tourist Sleeping Car St. Louis to San Francisco, via Kan- 
sas City and Denver. 
THURSDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, 
via Kansas City and Pueblo. 
* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas 
City and Colorado Springs. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Pueblo. 
* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Sacramento (to Port- 
land), connecting with similar car Sacramento to Los Angeles. 
Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los Angeles, via Omaha 
and Pueblo. 


No. 4. ORIENTAL MAIL Daily— Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Kansas City to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Cheyenne. 
THURSDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Minneapolis to Los 
Angeles, via Sioux City and Cheyenne. 
* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge of 
Excursion Managers. Daily Tourist Car for San Francisco carries passengers 
from these cars west of Sacramento. 


ROUTE. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 16. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to Sacramento (to Chicago) 
and Portland to San Francisco. 
WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to San 
Francisco via Tacoma and Portland. 


For more detailed information concerning the Through Car Service on SUNSET, OGDEN 
and SHasTa ROUTES see Overland folders of Southern Pacific Company and principal connecting 
lines, or communicate with agents of the Southern Pacific named in SUNSET. 





PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 





J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-Presid San Francisco, Cal. 


PACIFIC SYSTEM. 
T. H. GoopMaN, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
R. A. DonaLpson, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Jas. HORSBURGH, JR., Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, 
H. R. Jupau, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, San Francisco, Cal. 
G. W. Luck, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. H. MARKHAM, Gen. Pass. Agent Lines in Oregon, 
- Portland, Oregon. 


E. HAWLEY, Asst. Gen, Traffic Manager, New York, N. Y. 


ATLANTIC SYSTEM. 
W. BErn, Traffic Manager, New Orleans, La. 
F. B. Morsz, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
8S. DeckErR, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, New Orleans, La. 
. J. PaRKS, Gen. Pass. Agent, Houston, Tex 





FROM SAW FRANCISCO, TUESDAYS & SATURD = | 
” FROM NEW ORLEANS, MONDAYS & THURSDAYS 


Magnificently Equipped 


With Composite Buffet-Library Car, Ladies’ Com- 
partment and Parlor Car, elegant Double Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. If runs 
solid from Ocean to Ocean 


A Royal Train Along a Royal Way. 
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